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THE ETHICS OF RUM-RUNNING 


a was romance in old-time smuggling, if 
the story-books speak true. There is precious little 
in that present-day form of it called ‘ rum-running,’ 
if James Barbican’s account is to be considered au- 
thoritative.' It is a cold, hard business proposition, 
with abundant possibilities of trickery, fraud, bribery, 
and murder, as a background. That the ethics of rum- 
running are, therefore, a somewhat complicated issue 
will not be surprising. 

Why the general title of ‘rum-running’ has been 
adopted is a mystery. In point of fact, rum is seldom 
carried. The normal stock-in-trade is whiskey, with 
brandy and wines, for a side-line. It is probably ‘ one 
of the many words used by the American journalist in 
his love of alliteration.” The men engaged in the 
business are titled according to the part they play, and 
if there are heroes in the game at all they are the 
‘rum-runners’ properly so-called. These are they 
who command the whiskey-ships which lie anchored 
twenty miles or so off land, contending with storms, 
pirates and mutiny; they who own the Seabright 
dories, those small cockle-shell speed-boats by means 
of which the cargo is landed, and play a lone hand 
against storms, fogs, revenue cutters, prohibition 
agents, police and ‘ hijackers ’; they who drive motor 
lorries at breakneck speeds for hundreds of miles at 
a stretch and who are, as often as not, shot down 
(‘bumped off’ in the slang phrase) either by police 
or hijackers. 

* Bootleggers’ are the retail merchants. They are 
in general a slippery and dishonest crowd, and it is 

‘Our facts are taken from a fascinating volume, The Confes- 
sions of a Rum-Runner, by James Barbican. We have it on 


reliable authority that the nom-de-plume covers a scion of good 
English stock, trustworthy to a degree. 
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not surprising to find that the word is one of reproach 
even in the trade. An American explains the origin 
of the term: ‘ The word was first used in this country 
for the Kentucky men who made moonshine whiskey 
in hidden stills in the mountains, They wore big 
thigh-boots, and slipped a couple of bottles down each 
boot when they went to call on their customers. Now 
the word is used of any of the million and one men 
in this country who make their living by selling liquor 
illegally.’ The wholesale dealers are known as 
‘ operators,’ and they are a power in the land by 
reason of the magnitude of their ‘ operations’ and 
their financial backing. 

Ranged against the rum-runner, at least theoreti- 
cally, are . police, the prohibition agents, the 
revenue officers, the state troopers, the spies and 
blackmailers. But perhaps the greatest peril of all 
comes to them from the “ hijackers,’ or pirates, who 
attempt, on sea and on land, tq seize by force of arms 
and numbers what the rum-runner has paid for in 
(presumably) honest cash. There is no legal redress, 
whatever the injury or loss, for both parties are out- 
side the law. 

But hazardous as the game is, the profits are 
commensurate with the risk. A case of whiskey cost- 
ing fifty-five shillings in Scotland is bought for sixty 
to seventy-five dollars (twelve to fifteen pounds) by 
the American consumer. Of this about thirty dollars 
go to the men on the ship, five to the boatman who 
takes it to the shore and three to the truckman who 
carries it to the city. It need hardly be said that only 
the rich can afford to pay the price. For poorer 
people less costly, but all more or less poisonous, local 
concoctions are provided. But as the opportunities 
are so favourable it is not surprising to find that even 
the big price sometimes buys only poisonous ‘hooch’ 
containing wood-alcohol and formaldehyde. Where- 
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fore many buyers retain their own bootlegger and 
analytical chemist. But the rum-runner is not to be 
blamed for the supply of poison; it is usually the boot- 
legger that perpetrates the fraud. ~~ 

As rum-running is the direct result of the prohibi- 
tion laws, let us glance at the latter before passing 
judgment upon the former. The Volstead Act was 
intended to cure an evil. There is nothing to be 
gained by pretending that the evil did not exist. The 
American ‘ saloon’ was an abomination, just as the 
‘gin palace’ of England is. Shame on us that so 
noble an institution as the inn should have become 
degraded (for the most part only in towns, thank God) 
to such an extent! And in the United States it had 
assumed such proportions as to have become a national 
danger, calling for some drastic and far-reaching 
remedy. This was the reason or the excuse for Pro- 
hibition. 

In all reforms the tendency is to swing to the oppo- 
site extreme. Many a heresy has been born thus, for 
in the violent swing of the pendulum the balance of 
adjustment is likely to be destroyed. When a prin- 
ciple of liberty, of law, of ethics, is abused it is ridi- 
culous to condemn the principle with the abuse. Be- 
cause intemperance is an abuse, it is ridiculously 
false reasoning te conclude that the principle of tem- 
perance must be thrown over. Yet that is precisely 
what has happened in the attempt to impose Prohi- 
bition. A heresy as old as Manes is again resur- 
rected ; alcoholic liquor is condemned as intrinsically 
evil; attempts have been made to re-edit the Bible 
with a view to the exclusion of all references to wine. 
This Manichaeism has spread to our own country, 
and we find ourselves invited to support prohibition 
movements on a basis of the intrinsic evilness of such 
liquor and of the immorality of drinking it. It is a 
pernicious propaganda which militates against Catho- 
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lic truth. No vice will ever be eradicated or palliated 
by setting up against it false philosophical principles. 
In the notion of Prohibition there is implied not 
merely the philosophically false thesis of Manichae- 
ism, but also the equally false thesis of state authority 
to impose unjust restrictions upon the liberty of the 
subject. 

A less valid, though perhaps more obvious and 
practical, indictment of Prohibition arises from the 
fact that it is in practice a complete failure. It is not 
that the remedy is worse than the disease. The plain 
fact is that the remedy has made the disease worse 
than it was before the law was enacted. After a decade 
of test it is now realised, apparently universally, in the 
United States that Prohibition does not mean Tem- 
perance and may even mean intemperance. A recent 
book, 7 emperance—or Prohibition, published in New 
York, has crystallised the conclusions of a host of 
United States citizens in every walk of life. ‘The 
time has come,’ it is declared, ‘for another plan, a 
plan which will really promote temperance and not 
merely promote crime, demoralise citizenship and 
prostitute the public services.’ It is true that the 
principle of condemnation is pragmatical: ‘ What 
good is a law which everybody breaks, and what good 
are law-givers who try to enforce dry laws with a 
whiskey flask on their hips!’ But whatever the rea- 
son, it is now admitted that Prohibition, far from 
being a ‘ noble experiment,’ is a ghastly failure, and 
that the situation throughout the country is terrible. 
* Let us have a move for real temperance that all will 
obey,’ writes a well-known American Archdeacon; 
“that would be the best thing that has happened since 
the terrible Prohibition Act was inflicted on a liberty- 
loving and law-abiding people.’ 

Wittingly or unwittingly, by the juxtaposition of 
‘the Prohibition Act’ and ‘a liberty-loving and law- 
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abiding people,’ the Archdeacon has laid his finger 
upon the fundamental point of error. The Prohibi- 
tion Act was not, and could not be, enforced upon free 
citizens, however law-abiding, because it was an un- 
just law. It was not the will of the people. Hear an 
American: ‘ It’s like this. While most of us were 
away soldiering, the women and the men who stopped 
at home put one over us, and we came home and 
found it done. The temperance people were worked 
up to a frenzy by an astute political gang who used 
’ them as astalking horse... . The long and short of 
' itis that aman named Volstead was put up to promote 
a Federal Prohibition law, which was passed, and it 
is now illegal to import, make, sell or transport alco- 
holic drinks. If you want to hiccough, you’ve got to 
get a Government permit.’ 
| But there is one fundamental objection to the Pro- 
hibition Act, possibly the only valid one, though it 
has seldom been explicitly set down. Precisely in 
so far as it pretends to impose total abstinence upon 
the community as a whole, it is an unjust law or even 
no law at all, because it violates the just freedom of 
action belonging of natural right to the individual. A 
rational man has from his very nature certain ele- 
mental rights which belong to him as an individual 
and are not under the control of the state of which he 
chances to be a member. He has, for example, a 
natural right to life, to eating and drinking what God 
» has provided for that purpose, to the procreation of 
\ children, to private property. He is normally con- 
' trolled in the exercise of these rights only by the 
' supernatural and the natural ethical laws of God, 


» though he may be deprived of the exercise of them 


by legitimate authority as a punishment for gross 
abuse. Apart from this, only by a strictly personal 
_ and voluntary decision may these rights be restricted 
| or forgone. Now the Volstead Act prohibits freedom 
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of choice in the matter of drinking—a freedom which 
is part and parcel of man’s nature. Therefore, un- 
less every individual concerned has made a free and 
uncoerced suvtender of this freedom, the Act is con- 
trary to natural law, and as such has no binding force 
whatever. 

In the matter of ordinary Customs dues, there is 
some question as to the morality of evading the law. 
It is at least certain that the State has the right to im- 
pose taxes for the purpose of revenue. Speaking 
largely, therefore, smuggling implies the breaking of 
a law, and probably a just law. But an act against the 
Prohibition Law is not the breaking of a just law. 
From this point of view, consequently, the rum- 
runner does not incur any moral guilt in introducing 
alcoholic liquor for sale into the United States. 

It may be urged, however, that he is nevertheless 
providing the material for causing or increasing the 
deplorable continuance of intemperance and other 
concomitant é¢vils. The rum-runner has an answer: 
‘ People will find booze anyway. It is better we 
should supply them with honest Scotch than that they 
should poison themselves with wood-alcohol and vari- 
ous sorts of hooch.* 

One might insist that at any rate the law was en- 
acted for a good purpose, namely the suppression of 
the admitted ‘saloon’ evil, and that it behoves all 
honest men to assist the arm of the law in enforcing 
its observance. But there’s the rub. Unless we are 
gravely misinformed, the arm of the law is here mainly 
notable for an itching palm which is to be cured only, 
and easily, by continued oiling. Even granting the 
hypothetical purpose of the law, how can any honest 
man be concerned for its enforcement when the ad- 
ministrators, from the lowest almost to the highest, 
are feathering their nests with the proceeds from ‘ pro- 
tection’ afforded to rum-runners, operators and 
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‘speakeasies ’? So common is this graft that, in cal- 
culating expenses, the operator or rum-runner reckons 
as a matter of course two or three dollars. per case for 
‘protection.’ It has been calculated that, at a mod- 
erate estimate, a sum of twenty million dollars per 
annum is paid over for this purpose. 

The well-informed will perhaps produce a trump- 
card by drawing attention to the great ‘ liquor drives ’ 
and ‘ clean-ups” that take place periodically. The 
better-informed will, nevertheless, take the trick, for 
they know that these spectacular exhibitions of zeal are 
often no more than a bluff, a sop to public opinion, 
and sometimes merely a ruse to increase ‘ protection ’ 
tariffs. The ‘speakeasy’ is the saloon magnified 
enormously in its evil aspect, but for twenty that are 
cleaned up in a drive, twenty thousand are allowed 
to continue. The local authorities will not kill the 
geese that lay golden eggs in such abundance. A 
liquor-ship is occasionally seized—and the cargo mys- 
teriously leaks away pending litigation. A few boot- 
leggers are imprisoned—and released by the Board of 
Parole, if their friends are influential (z.e., wealthy) 
enough. A few ‘drops,’ or dumping grounds for 
liquor are closed down : by the law of supply and de- 
mand, the price of the liquor, which comes through 
those that are left open, rises accordingly—and so 
does the price for ‘ protection’ in the handling of it. 

There is an appalling amount of evil and crime at- 
tendant upon the de facto working and evading of the 
Volstead Act. The central evil is the increased 
drunkenness and alcoholic poisoning, and that can be 
cured only by the removal of! Prohibition and the pro- 
motion of the virtue of temperance properly so-called. 
Much of the concomitant evil would forthwith dis- 
appear. But as for rum-running in itself—well, there 
are easier ways of earning an honest living. 


Hivary CARPENTER, O.P. 
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MR. J. G. MUDDIMAN ON ‘THE BLOODY 
ASSIZES’ 


F. is not long since a book bearing almost the same 
title as the one before me now’ appeared under 
the aegis of a judge’s name; which, while it set 
out to: give a clear and readable account of the 
Monmouth rising and its consequences, was a 
disappointment to the serious student because of its 
obvious Whig bias and lack of that chief essential of 
the judicial mind—the sense of balance. Judge 
Parry, moreover, was content to perpetuate many 
errors because they fitted in with his own conceptions, 
and I fear that, backed by the influence of his name 
and position, they have been strengthened in the mind 
of the casual reader. 

The present volume is unlike its predecessor in all 
but name; the whole aim and intention so different 
that in a sense the title is misleading. Mr. Muddi- 
man is not really concerned at all with the rising 
itself, nor does he attempt to give us dramatic 
sketches of the characters connected with it; we find 
here no suggestion of the Walking Gentleman, the 
Low-Comedy Buffoon, or the Comic Villain, no 
tolerance for Oates or Tutchin, no special tenderness 
for Dissenters, and above all no bias against ‘Judge’ 
Jeffreys. Even the standpoint—and the book is 
written from the Tory standpoint on the whole—is 
one of reason, moderation, and restraint. In short, it 
is necessary to realise from the beginning that these 
pages deal less with opinions than with facts; and 
that, while Judge Parry aims at giving us his own 

1The Bloody Assises. Edited by J. G. Muddiman, M.A. 
Notable British Trials. (Wm. Hodge & Co., Ltd. ; 10/6 net.) 
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view of the period and the personalities who played 
their parts in it, Mr. Muddiman is inquiring into the 
foundations on which our knowledge of that period 
and of those personalities is based. It is his conten- 
tion that those foundations are unsatisfactory and un- 
reliable, and have only obtained credence through 
constant repetition by historians (mostly Whig) who 
have attempted neither to examine into them nor to 
question them. 

Certainly, if dates are to be taken as a guide, it 
seems impossible to deny that the Oates-Dunton- 
Tutchin pamphlets, issued in various editions and 
under several names, must undoubtedly be the main 
basis of all later accounts of the Monmouth rising and 
its aftermath. They are more nearly contemporaneous 
than any other publications; Roger North’s works 
were not printed till the next century, and it is diffh- 
cult to think that, in looking back over forty-five to 
fifty years, he would not be biassed by succeeding 
events; Evelyn has nothing to tell us; Burnet, who 
has a good deal, was out of England at the time and 
is notoriously unreliable; Pepys, who might have 
given us the honest version of a King’s man, had 
long closed his diary; and Ailesbury’s memoirs did 
not appear till long after, when he was mainly con- 
cerned in shifting all responsibility from the King on 
to the chosen scapegoat. Early tracts or pamphlets, 
other than the Dunton series, either did not exist or 
have not been preserved; and allusions in private 
letters seem to be rare—possibly men did not like to 
express their opinions too freely, though Sir Charles 
Lyttleton, writing from Taunton on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, 1685, while disliking the ‘ shambles,’ considered 
that those who suffered there were ‘ far from deserv- 
ing any pity.’ Under the circumstances, therefore, 
historians had to rely for their particulars on the 
Dunton publications, the first three editions of which 
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appeared in 1689, and the fifth and last in 1705—all, 
however, after the death of Lord Jeffreys, and thus 
when he could no longer refute their statements or 
defend himself from their attacks. 

Apparently it did not occur to those who quoted 
so freely from these pamphlets to question the credi- 
bility of such authors as Titus Oates, condemned for 
perjury in the spring of 1685; Dunton, a low-class 
publisher of sensational literature; and Tutchin, him- 
self 2 partizan of Monmouth in 1685, condemned by 
Jeffreys to be whipped, fined, and imprisoned, and 
later (in 1704) tried and sentenced as ‘the daily in- 
ventor of false novelties and of horrible and false 
lies.’ Perhaps the earlier historians were still too 
near in time to care to acknowledge such men as their 
authorities! However this may be, quote from them 
they did and at length, so that certain highly-coloured 
passages from these pamphlets are found repeated in 
the pages of nearly all who have written, on the Mon. 
mouth rising ever since it took place; and they quoted 
verbatim, usually without acknowledgment and al- 
most always without any attempt to verify or substan- 
tiate the statements they thus handed on. It has 
therefore occurred to Mr. Muddiman that the only 
way to deal with the whole question was to reprint 
the original edition of The Bloody Assizes, consider- 
ing first the character of those men who were respon- 
sible for it and then carefully comparing its state- 
ments with such other evidence as there is and especi- 
ally with the recently discovered contemporary news- 
letters. By this means it becomes possible to examine 
into the truth or probability of its assertions and to 
make plain how far it has been used as a general 
quarry by later writers. It is the first time that this 
has been done systematically; hence the importance 
of this volume for all those who wish to study the 
period. 
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Some of Mr. Muddiman’s material, as I have indi- 
cated, is new; and some of his comments may seem 
to the ordinary reader both new and surprising—as 
when he casts doubt on the reliability of the State 
Trials. Most writers quote these as authoritative ; 
but Mr. Muddiman claims that not all the reports can 
be considered ‘ official.’ Some of the cases, such as 
that of Titus Oates, were printed immediately on their 
hearing—these are to be taken as ‘verbatim and 
accurate’; others were only written; or compiled later, 
possibly in part from notes taken at the time, but 
with large additions prompted by party or religious 
feeling. So at least Mr. Muddiman asserts; and he 
quotes the well-known trial of Dame Alice Lisle as 
one of the latter. His suggestions are well worth 
careful study; but this (if correct) would remove from 
history a very clever, if merciless, piece of cross- 
examination by one who is known to have been almost 
the first master of that art—and frankly I cannot 
think the author is quite justified in saying that Jef- 
freys ‘ did not use language like this from the Bench.’ 
Had he said that this language was no worse than 
that used by several other judges I should have found 
it easier to agree; but I cannot forget that Roger 
North, in speaking of Jeffreys, says that ‘he could 
not reprehend without scolding ; and in such Billings- 
gate language as should not come out of the mouth of 
any man.... It wag ordinary to hear him say, ‘‘ Go, 
you are a filthy, lousy, knitty rascal’’’; I grant that 
this follows on, ‘ When he was in temper and matters 
indifferent came before him, he became his seat of 
justice better than any other I ever saw in his place ’— 
a quotation of which Mr. Muddiman omits the quali- 
fying beginning. But the personality of Jeffreys, 
allowing always for the exaggerations and distortions 
of party prejudice, was so forcible in his own time 
and has remained so vivid in ours that even those who 
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think best of him would perhaps be the least willing 
to deny that violence and brilliance that made him 
yas of the best hated and most envied men of his 
ay. 

On the other hand, Mr. Muddiman is exceedingly 
interesting in what he has to say of Bristol in 1685, 
He points out that the only authority for the charge 
with which Jeffreys opened the assize—a charge used 
by almost every succeeding historian as a basis of 
attack upon him—is a half-sheet published by 
Tutchin and later incorporated with one of the subse- 
quent editions of The Bloody Assizes. It has been 
repeatedly quoted in full; and even H. B. Irving, 
whom some call Jeffreys’ apologist, accepts and ex- 
= it as caused and in part excused by ill-health, 

atigue, and the stimulants taken to ease the acute 
pain of his disease. But it seems that no reliable and 
certain version of it is in existence. Unwilling to 
accept any statement without confirmation, I have 
myself made inquiries at Bristol, and so far as | 
have been able to discover, no report of the charge, 
either private or official, in fact no reliable contem- 
porary report of the proceedings, is known to exist. 
There is, in short, little to go on but Jeffreys’ own 
letter to Sunderland dated the 22nd day of Septem- 
ber. This may not be conclusive, as Bristol possibly 
was not anxious to preserve a record of somewhat 
discreditable facts; but so far as it goes, it agrees 
with Mr. Muddiman’s contention that the only direct 
authority for this often-quoted speech is Tutchin’s 
half-sheet, the work of a man who had been sentenced 
by Jeffreys, who belonged to the opposing party both 
in religion and politics, and who did not, apparently, 
issue it till the Judge was no longer able to defend 
himself. The whole question of these Reports, how- 
ever, is perplexing. Te has long been recorded that 
the account of the Baxter trial in particular is a bit of 
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party pleading; now Mr. Muddiman suggests that the 
case of Dame Alice Lisle was never given to the 
public till it was included in State Trials in 1719, and 
then was only in part based on notes taken by some 
junior barrister who had been present. It is a diffi- 
cult matter to decide and it opens the way to further 
dificulties.. For instance, in this volume allusion is 
made to the fact that no record exists in the official 
journals of the House of Commons—or in the news- 
letters of the day—of Jeffreys having been rebuked 
on his knees at the Bar of the House in 1680; whereas 
Wythens’ appearance at the Bar is fully noted. But 
itis usually pointed out that in the Stephen Colledge 
case, when the witness Lunn says, ‘I was never upon 
my knees before the Parliament for anything,’ Jef- 
freys replies, ‘ Nor I neither, for much ’—which is 
taken to be an admission of the fact. But if the Re- 
ports are unreliable, as Mr. Muddiman infers, and 
additions have crept in to suit party prejudices, the 
question arises :- Did Lunn actually say this and did 
Jeffreys make this answer? 

I have said enough, I think, to show that this book 
deserves a full and careful study in the light of new 
material that has recently become available in con- 
nection with Jeffreys and) the Bloody Assize. I wish 
I need not close with a word of criticism; but in the 
notes with which the author prefixes his reprint of Ax 
Impartial History of the Life and Death of George, 
Lord Jeffreys, late Lord Chancellor of England, it 
is unfortunate that he should say that the ‘ true facts 
of George Jeffreys’ earlier career are now beyond 
possibility of dispute’ and proceed to quote them as 
hitherto accepted, without verification. It is doubt- 
less by oversight that Mr. Muddiman does not refer 
to recent discoveries on these points. For instance, 
George Jeffreys’ father, Mr. John Jeffreys, of Acton 
Park, Wrexham, was at no time Member for Brecon 
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Boroughs in any Parliament—this is confusing him 
with another Jeffreys altogether, namesake but na re- 
lation, Alderman John, known as the ‘great Smoaker’ 
on account of the burning of his tobacco warehouses 
in the Fire of London. George was certainly his 
father’s sixth son, but he was born not in 1648 but in 
1644 (see the Shrewsbury Burgess Roll, the entry 
book at Shrewsbury School, and my letter in The 
Times Literary Supplement, ist August, 1929). His 
brother Charles presumably died before 1654, as no 
mention is made of him in the full return officially 
required for the Burgess Roll; but William went to 
St. John’s, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1664, M.A. in 1669, and was Vicar of Holt 1668-75. 
The only daughter, Margaret, was not the youngest 
of the family, as Mr. Muddiman asserts, but the 
eldest—older by four years than John, the heir. 
Again, George Jeffreys’ first wife died in February, 
1677-8, and his second marriage did not take place 
in the following May, but on the roth of June, 1679 
(see article in The Law Quarterly Review, January 
1925, Marriage Licences granted by the Bishop of 
London, published by the Hesiaien Society, and the 
Verney Papers, Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. VII, Ap- 
pendix). I grant that these points are not of the first 
historical importance, but since Mr. Muddiman’s 
commendable aim in this book has been to verify facts 
and to combat mis-statements, it is a pity that he has 
overlooked them. 

Nevertheless, it must be recognised that this volume 
is a valuable and balanced contribution to the history 
of the Bloody Assize, and it should be given the 
fullest consideration by all students of the period. It 
lays before us much that is new, more that is interest- 
ing, and perhaps a little that is controversial, and to 
one who has spent much time in searching out the 
more personal records of George Jeffreys” life, it is 
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not unpleasing to close with the dignified words of 
the author’s own verdict. ‘That he was a great 
lawyer, a great judge, and a great man—the trusted 
confidant of one king and the neglected adviser of 
another—is beyond dispute. He was by no means 
exempt from the faults of his times, nor was he free 
from the defects of the judges of his day, but he has 
chiefly been condemned in modern times for his 
Western Circuit of 1685, about which the true facts 
have never hitherto been known.’ Mr. Muddiman 
has here endeavoured to lead to a juster conclusion. 


M. C. Batrour. 





ON AQUEDUCTS 


Ah the mountain let a shepherd guide 

your twice-shod feet by tracks his slow sheep mark 
in all their generations feeding wide, 

bulking and whitening in the gathering dark. 


Wherever in broad gullies steep screes hide 

their guile in silent cataracts of stones 

mistrust their poise; and watch his nimble stride; 
slide merrily when the rustling torrent runs. 


Great boulders wedge and pile; protruding crags 
exasperate the rough, laborious stair. 

Where men must cling and crawl, the leisured stags 
are stepping lightly in the ambient air. 


Or halt. A deeply breathing world is hush 

in mellow splendour vast, unless their sound 

is audible where many waters rush, 

and gash the rocks with many an ancient wound. 


These are your quarry. You it is invade 

their old dominion in the tangled moss 

and sulking, stagnant swamps. Your pick and spade 
make deep your lines which cut their flows across. 


While with one gesture you assemble rills, 
and lead the wayward waters at your will, 
and steal the verdure of a hundred hills, 
with anxious greed continuing thirsty still, 
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with yet another seize the greatest lake 

may lie convenient at your grasping hand, 
and all its riches ruthless overtake 

to realize the scheme your mind has planned. 


With many-handed industry employ 

your servile engines. Tear the mountains down 
in serviceable blocks; uproot; destroy; 

and stack the plunder of your building stone. 


For now you must assault the great lake’s marge; 
and build a rampart on its shelving shores; 

and bar the route by which it would discharge 

the over-brimming drainage of the moors. 


Buttress the walls against the heavy freight 
they bear anon: the drops and bubbles, borne 


by all those busy aqueducts you late 
contrived, of which the weeping hills are shorn. 


Take the earth. Draw your fascinating line 

from where men herd and thirsting eyes look up 
for water wistfully, at the just incline, 

even to the lip of that vast rock-bound cup. 


Its shadow as supposed will leap and sag 

and lie, on accidents of rolling ground; 

stretch your surveying chain, and drive a peg 

at each length, till the leagues are all upwound. 


Marshall your slaves along the chosen route; 

and let them lay a causeway for the wains; 

for these will pass for years with, bread and fruit, 
ind basketfuls of relish for their pains. 
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Great piers support the channels in the air 
by which the streams beneficent shall roll. 
Look to it that, for glory, these declare 
whatever majesty is in your soul. 


For once upon a distant time to be, 

when small men wonder at your antique ways, 
that you should dream and fashion mightily, 
these, whole or ruined, yet shall be your praise. 


Your milliped is so disposed to ram 

its trough-head hard against the mighty doors 
which open where your river cuts the dam 

through which the strained and measured water pours. 


Let the king’s heart rejoice at grace and strength, 
blessed provision of the garnered rain, 

when the perfected instrument at length 

stalks the descending hills and strides the plain. 


Watched as its nature asks it, for an age 

pure floods of great refreshment pouring through 
its cavities, your conduit will assuage 

parched Birmingham and sweltering Timbuctoo. 


Joun Gray. 





PAPAL INJUNCTIONS 


Keel belong to history, many papal encyclicals, 
bulls and briefs; to interpret their meaning, to 
understand their purpose, and to measure what they 
accomplished, we must have knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances that provoked these papal utterances and 
injunctions. 

What can we make of Clericis Laicis of Boniface 
VIII (was it not annulled by Clement V, first of the 
Avignon popes?); of the Regnans in Excelsis of St. 
Pius V (judged to be of doubtful expediency by a 
later pontiff, Urban VIII); of the Unigenitum of 
Clement XI; the Dominus ac Redemptor of Clement 
XIV; the Mirari Vos of Gregory XVI—pronounce- 
ments all of interest in the history of the papacy and 
of mankind—unless we know the conditions and occa- 
sions? The commentary of the historian is necessary 
if there is to be profit from the perusal of these im- 
portant documents. While it may be urged, truth- 
fully enough, that as the judgments of the Holy See 
on things temporal, all briefs, bulls and encyclicals 
are to be received with respect; yet without know- 
ledge of the pressure that urged utterance our respect 
is liable to be without understanding. 

As with the injunctions of a more remote past, so 
with the collection of encyclicals recently issued by 
the Catholic Truth Society’ annotation is needed, if 
the reader is to be fully enlightened on the papal 
teaching of our times. It is even highly probable that 
the documents may be misinterpreted without ade- 

*The Pope and the People: Select Letters and Addresses 
on Social Questions by Pope Leo XIII, Pope Pius X, Pope 


oe XV,.and Pope Pius XI (Catholic Truth Society; 2/- 
net). 
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quate guidance. ‘ The Bible without note or com- 
ment’ was the cry of some of our undenominational 
educators in the past. Papal encyclicals without note 
or comment can easily lead the minds of men astray. 

The word ‘ Socialism,’ for instance, occurs very 
frequently in the nine encyclicals of Leo XIII in- 
cluded in this collection. What is the English Catho- 
lic, A.D. 1929, to make of the following allusion in the 
encyclical Quod Apostolici Muneris, 1878: ‘ We are 
alluding to that sect of men who under the motley 
and all but barbarous terms and titles of Socialists, 
Communists and Nihilists, are spread abroad through- 
out the world and, bound intimately together in bane- 
ful alliance, no longer look for strong support in secret 
meetings held in darksome places, but standing forth 
openly and boldly in the light of day, strive to carry 
out the purpose, long resolved upon, of uprooting the 
foundations of civilised society at large.’ There isa 
good deal more in this encyclical concerning the 
wickedness of Socialists and ‘the plague of Social- 
ism ’ and ‘ the accursed brood of Socialism.’ Ten years 
later, in Exeunte Jam Anno, Pope Leo XIII returns 
to the charge, finding that ‘ Rationalism, Materialism 
and Atheism have begotten Socialism, Communism 
and Nihilism—fatal and pestilential evils, which 
naturally and almost necessarily, flow forth from such 
principles.’ In the last of his encyclicals Graves de 
Communi (1901), Pope Leo ‘ would have the work- 
ing classes preserved against the contagion of Social- 
ism’; for this ‘ Socialism cunningly works its way 
into the heart of the community; in the darkness of 
secret assemblies and openly in the light, by speeches 
and by writings, it excites the people to sedition; the 
restraints of religion are thrown aside, duties are 
neglected and only rights upheld; it works on ever- 
increasing numbers of the poor whose poverty makes 
them more easily tricked and led into error.’ 
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Papal Injunctions 


When every allowance is made for the defects of 
translation—and the translator is singularly unhappy 
in several passages in these encyclicals—what is the 
average English Catholic, A.D. 1929, to make of all 
this? In 1878 there was not a sign of a Socialist 
movement in Great Britain; and who are the ‘ Nihil- 
ists of that period? Probably the Russian revolution- 
aries, then in violent opposition to the Socialists. And 
in England Socialism, so far from being begotten by 
‘rationalism, materialism and atheism,’ was, in the 
main, a Christian movement, encouraged by Anglican 
clergymen, and fiercely criticised by the rationalists 
and atheists. 

As for the German Social Democratic movement, 
its leaders were always persistently constitutional and 
parliamentary. Herr Scheidemann in his /emoirs of 
a Social Democrat (1929) emphasises the hatred of 
Bolshevism and disorder, and remarks on the emin- 
ently respectable attitude of the veteran August Bebel 
to the forms of parliament: ‘ For Bebel the Reich- 
stag was a truly great and significant thing. I can- 
not recollect ever having seen Bebel in anything but 
a frock coat, whereas I recollect his falling foul of a 
Social Democrat member who had lit up a pipe in the 
small lobby on the left side of the House. ‘‘ The 
Reichstag is not a village pub.”’’ 

Father Lewis Watt, S.J., in his commentary on 
the famous encyclical Rerum Novarum® may well say 
that ‘ Socialism is, without question, a very ambiguous 
word in Great Britain to-day . . . . There are many 
who describe themselves as Socialists because they 
consider that this is the most apt of current political 
terms to express their general attitude to economic and 
industrial problems, although they refuse to accept the 


* Catholic Social Principles. By Lewis Watt, S.J., B.Sc. 
(Econ.} (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 2/6 net). 
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materialist philosophy of Marx.’ (Similarly, many 
hold to the theory of evolution without accepting a 
particular Darwinian philosophy.) Not only so, but 
* Catholics who loyally accept the teaching of the en- 
cyclical Rerum Novarum are not infrequently accused 
of Socialism, both in this and other countries.’ A 
very ambiguous word to-day this Socialism, but no 
hint of this ambiguity is appended in the encyclicals 
selected for publication. 

The phrase ‘ class war’ is also not without ambigu- 
ity. In the Rerum Novarum Pope Leo XIII insists 
that the ‘ notion’ of class war is wrong; the notion 
‘that class is naturally hostile to class, that the wealthy 
and the working men are intended by nature to live in 
mutual confict.” Nevertheless in the encyclical Udi 
Arcano Dei Pope Pius XI (1922) recognises that 
this ‘ class warfare’ exists, and points out that it ‘ has 
penetrated among the nations like a deadly infection, 
poisoning work, the arts, commerce, everything, in 
fact, that tends to private and public well-being. And 
the evil is made worse by the increasing lust for 
material goods on the one side, tenacity in holding 
them on the other, on both sides desire for possession 
and power. Thence come frequent strikes and lock- 
outs, public disturbance and repression, damage and 
discontent for all.* 

Father Watt notes in his commentary that a ‘ clash 
of interests* in the reward of production may arise, 
* grounds of discord begin to appear.* For instance, 
“if the shareholders receive dividends at the rate of 
thirty per cent., there will be less money available for 
wages and salaries than if they were content to take a 
modest five per cent. If wages are doubled, it would 
seem that dividends will have to be reduced. From 
a clash of interests it is but a step to a feeling of 
hostility and from class hostility springs the class 
struggle. It might therefore appear that after all 
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Papal Injunctions 


the class struggle is rooted in the very nature of the 
economic process.’ 

Yet it is not in the economic process we call 
‘Capitalism’ but in the ‘selfishness’ of man that 
Father Watt discerns the roots of class struggle; not 
denying at the same time that ‘ unfortunate manifesta- 
tions of class hostility’ are visible : ‘ When we find a 
group of employers threatening to lock out all the 
workers in an industry, because of a local strike for 
which the majority of the workers have no responsi- 
bility, we feel that only a class-war philosophy can 
justify their action, just as it is appealed to in justi- 
fication of ‘a general strike.’ 

Meanwhile the problem of achieving with a safe 
investment a sure and steady dividend, a high rate of 
interest, remains for Catholic money-lender and non- 
Catholic alike. Is it merely ‘selfishness’ that prevents 
the Catholic shareholder from insisting on a living 
wage for the labourers who produce the dividends? 
Is it possible, for example, for the Catholic share- 
holder in an Assam tea company, or a Borneo rubber 
company, a Brazilian coffee plantation, or even a 
Buenos Aires tramway to take responsibility for the 
wages paid by the managers and directors of these 
industrial concerns? Capital, t.e., money saved and 
invested, is always seeking to reduce its costs of pro- 
duction, to reduce the wages of the labourer to the 
margin of subsistence. It therefore seeks to employ 
the labourer whose standard of living is lower than 
that of the European workman, with the result that 
the latter is left ‘unemployed.’ The labourer, on the 
other hand, is always being persuaded that he requires 
higher wages in order that he may gratify the sugges- 
tions of the advertiser and buy the goods the capitalist 
must dispose of if a dividend is to be paid. [Now we 
are bidden to ‘eat more fruit,’ now to get a motor 
car, to go to this place or that for a holiday, to buy 
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this newspaper or visit that cinema. Always is the 
appeal to spend before our eyes and in our ears. 

Can we dispose of this conflict between the Catho- 
lic shareholder, with his natural desire for a high 
dividend, and the Catholic workman, seeking a higher 
standard of comfort—be he Indian coolie, African 
tribesman, skilled artisan or indentured labourer 
—by the simple word ‘selfishness ’? 

It is not only the Socialist who will read with 
astonishment what Pope Leo XIII thought of him 
fifty years ago—and later. The Liberal comes off 
with no better character at the hands of that great 
pontiff. In Libertas Praestantissimum (1888) the fol- 
lowers of Liberalism are denounced for that * on the 
one hand, they demand for themselves and for the 
State a licence which opens the way to every per- 
versity of opinion; and on the other, they hamper the 
Church in divers ways, restricting her liberty within 
narrowest limits, although from her teaching not only 
is there nothing to be feared, but in every respect 
very much to be gained.’ Worse than that, ‘ By the 
patrons of Liberalism, however, who make the State 
absolute and omnipotent and proclaim that man 
should live altogether and independently of God, the 
liberty of which We speak, which goes hand in hand 
with virtue and religion, is not admitted; and what- 
ever is done for its preservation is accounted an in- 
jury and an offence against the State. Indeed if what 
they say were really true, there would be no tyranny, 
no matter how monstrous, which we should not be 
bound to endure and submit to.’ 

All this in 1888, when the late Mr. Gladstone was 
busy over Home Rule! 

In this same encyclical we are further, told that the 
‘followers of Liberalism deny the existence of any 
divine authority to which obedience is due and pro- 
claim that every man is the law to himself; from which 
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arises that ethical system which they style indepen- 
dent morality, and which under the guise of liberty, 
exonerates man from any obedience to the commands 
of God and substitutes a boundless licence.’ 

And still there are Catholics in England who call 
themselves Liberals, while Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
stands unashamedly as a Liberal for the Rectorship 
of a Scottish University. 

What Pope Leo XIII thought of Conservatism we 
are not told. It seems clear that commentary or ex- 
planation is wanted for English readers if we are to 
understand the meaning and significance of these 
somewhat severe strictures on Socialism and Liber- 
alism. 

Much else in the encyclicals is plain enough: the 
teaching on marriage and warning against divorce; 
the peace proposals of Pope Benedict XV in 1917, 
and the encyclical Ad Beatissimi in November, 1914. 

Occasionally the words of Leo XIII are the lament 
of a just man at the abounding iniquity of the times, 
who from the throne of the Fisherman sees ‘ the wide- 
spread subversion of the primary truths on which, as 
on its foundations, human society is based; the ob- 
stinacy of mind, that will not brook any authority, 
however lawful the insatiable craving for 
things perishable with complete forgetfulness of 
things eternal, leading up to the desperate madness 
whereby so many wretched beings, in all directions, 
scruple not to lay violent hands upon themselves... . 
in fine the deadly kind of plague which infects society 
in its inmost recesses, allowing it no respite and fore- 
boding ever fresh disturbances and final disaster.’ 

The prospect, forty years later, to Pope Pius XI 
in 1922 was no brighter; if anything it was worse 
owing to ‘the terrible scourge of the war’: ‘ For all 
can see how widely spread among; men of every age 
and conditida are restlessness of mind, intractability, 
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discontent, how universal are indiscipline and dis- 
taste for work; how levity among women and girls, 
licence particularly in dance and dress, has gone 
beyond all bounds, becoming an open insult to the 
misery of others; lastly how the number of the very 
poor has grown with consequent increase of the 
enemies of public order. . . . Hence, as We see, 
industry is ruined, commerce is suffocated, literature 
and the arts suffer; and a worse thing than all that has 
come to pass, the habit of life which can be called 
really Christian has in great measure disappeared, so 
that human society does not seem to be progressing 
on the road to good, as is men’s boast, but actually 
going back towards barbarism.’ 

Sed nondum est finis. 


Joseru Crayton. 





FATHER VERNON’S CRITICS—A NEW ISSUE 


(An Open LETTER To AN ANGLO-CATHOLIC.) 


My pEaR X— 


You and I have so often found it possible to dis- 
cuss even matters of religious urgency in an atmo- 
sphere not only of truth but of charity that I think I 
can answer your latest question with no breach of our 
friendliness. 

Like The Church Times of late, you are not a little 
disturbed in mind by two recent happenings: (1) 
Father Vernon’s simple, almost naive story of his 
seeking the authority of the Holy See; and (2) the two 
Anglo-Catholic answers to Father Vernon’s story, 
given respectively by Professor Goudge (articles in 
The Church Times) and by the Rev. Eric Milner- 
White and the Rev. Wilfrid L. Knox (Oxe God and 
Father of All), 


Your question to me is: ‘What do you think of 
these two Anglo-Catholic answers to the story of 
Father Vernon?’ 


Let me ask you to recall the recent story of Anglo- 
Catholicism. It began about a century ago, when 
rationalistic Liberalism was making an attempt to dis- 
endow, disestablish, and secularise the Established 
Church of England. The Hierarchy of the Church 
were so admittedly Erastian that they offered no hope 
to the men within the Church who revolted against the 
State’s last attempt upon its liberty and life. A little 
group of men—Keble, Froude, Pusey, Newman— 
had so clear an insight into the weight of the pro- 
jected attack and the weakness of the hierarchical de- 
fence that they boldly threw out Torres Vedras lines, 
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which in the event held the attack. Proclaiming the 
principle that the Church of England was part— 
though a separated part—of the One, Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic Church, they defended their ecclesiastical 
authority from the encroachments of the State, not on 
the plea that they were English, but on the plea that 
they were Catholic and Apostolic. In doing this they 
reassumed what had been the old defence in the age- 
long struggle between Crown and Church in England, 
which had begun under William the Conqueror and 
had been consummated by the victory of the Crown 
under Queen Elizabeth., 


The success of this defence was, for the moment, 
amazing. Though the Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land had no manifest gratitude for the little group of 
stalwarts who had saved’the Establishment, they were 
not unwilling to accept the new honour which was 
given them as successors of the Apostles. 


On the whole, they took kindly to a view of their 
episcopal authority which laid down, as Newman laid 
down, the principle that ‘a Bishop’s lightest word is 
weighty.’ And though here and there were to be 
found Bishops who looked upon the Royal Supre- 
macy as not merely a civil supremacy in ecclesiastical 
matters, but even an ecclesiastical supremacy in eccle- 
siastical matters, yet the Anglo-Catholic view of the 
Apostolic Succession through the English Episcopate 
was welcomed by the English ‘Episcopate. 


To the conscientious Anglo-Catholic the doctrine 
of Apostolic Succession meant not merely a due suc: 
cession of divine Grace through infallible Sacraments 
of Grace, but a due succession of divine Truth 
through an infallible organ of Truth. Little as the 
word ‘ infallible’ was used, the whole Anglo-Catholic 
doctrine, as proclaimed and successfully used by the 
men who proclaimed and used} it, was that there isa 
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Father Vernon’s Critics—A New Issue 


teaching Church as well as a taught Church, and that 
this teaching Church is the Undivided and Assembled 
Episcopate. This alone was the Catholic position; 
this alone was the alternative to a Protestant doctrine 
of the Bible and Private Judgment or to a rationalis- 
tic doctrine of Private Judgment without the Bible. 
Anglo-Catholicism in theory and practice was a liv- 
ing assumption that the infallible united Episcopate 
was the Christ-ordained organ for safeguarding a de- 


posit of Truth. 


* * * * ¥ 


The simple story of Father Vernon is tragic, in its 
contrast with this greater story of Anglo-Catholicism. 
As a young man brought up in an Anglo-Catholic 
atmosphere, indeed in the authentic atmosphere of an 
Anglo-Catholic parsonage, his only connotation of 
Anglo-Catholic was Catholic. He did not recognise 


himself as a hyphenated Catholic as he passed from 
his Anglo-Catholic home to Oxford, the Home of Lost 
Causes—and of Anglo-Catholicism. His graduate 
degree, though no more than was deserved by, an un- 
dergraduate who took other things more seriously than 
an academic degree, was a guarantee that the young 
clergyman of the Church of England would not 
minister from an empty wallet. If, then, some critics 
of his little book discredit it, because of its alleged 
lack of scholarship, perhaps they discredit still more 
criticism directed against a man with an academic de- 
gree whose preaching, charged with experience, was 
looked upon as of unique influence in the world of 
University life. 


Be that as it may—indeed even granted that Father 
Vernon’s book is a simple, average book—apologists 
for Christianity make no excuse for the spiritual com- 
mon sense of the average man. If faith is chiefly con- 
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cerned not with WHAT we believe but with WHOM 
we believe—that is, not so much with the subject- 
matter as with the authority and organ of belief, 
Father Vernon had authentic intuition into the main 
religious question of the hour—Authority. In words 
understanded of the people he humbly told his fellow. 
countrymen how in the hour of his almost bewilder- 
ing success as an Anglo-Catholic preacher he began 
to ask himself by what authority he was preaching, 
Some years of thought and prayer, made ascetic by 
prolonged anguish, convinced him that he could not 
find cause in reason for, on the one hand, admitting 
the infallible authority of a teaching Church, and, 
on the other hand, rejecting the claim of the Roman 
Episcopate to be that infallible authority. He found 
that the arguments he thought fatal to the infallibility 
of the Roman Episcopate were fatal to the infalli- 
bility of the Episcopate. When he took the step, thus 
necessitated by his reason and conscience, Anglo- 
Catholicism, in one of its most accredited children, 
was realising the words : 


‘A golden aim I followed to its truth.’ 
oe so a Se 


Let me now pass to a nearer view of your question: 
‘What do you think of the answer given to Father 
Vernon’s book by (1) Professor Goudge and (2) the 
Rev. Eric Milner-White and the Rev. Wilfrid L. 
Knox?’ 

I will answer the question at once by saying : In my 
humble opinion the new Anglo-Catholicism of Father 
Vernon’s critics has given up THE Basis oF ANGLO- 
CaTHOLIc1isM—and has thus raised a new issue. 

Let me place before you the extracts which seem to 
witness to this new issue. 
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Father Vernon’s Critico—A New Issue 


PROFESSOR GOUDGE. 


‘If Anglo-Catholics are 
to make any appeal to the 
mind of England to-day, 
they must get rid of this 
false doctrine of the Infal- 
libility of the Church, In 
the Church of England it is 
to the best of my belief a 
new arrival from abroad; 
and a most undesirable 
alien it is’ (Tha Church 


REV. ERIC MILNER- 
WHITE and REV. 
WILFRID KNOX, 


‘ The whole conception of 


a Church which has been 


entrusted with a fixed set of 
doctrines and an oracular 
Authority to interpret them 
is utterly without support in 
the New Testament’ (One 
God and Father of All, 
P- 45). 

‘ There is not a word in 
the New Testament to sug- 


gest that our Lord ever 
promised His Church an 
oracular infallibility’ (p. 


Times, Nov. 29th). 


4). 

* The great Christian doc- 
trines have been reached, 
not by the  pronounce- 
ments of Popes or Coun- 
CILs, but by the free and 
unfettered power of the 
Holy Ghost,’ etc. (p. 104). 


Now it would be unfair to these men, and indeed 
to yourself, if you let your judgment on them be 
warped by your feelings. Epithet-calling will hardly 
meet their case. You may be so sincere in your Anglo- 
Catholic acceptance of the doctrine of a teaching 
Church that any denial of that doctrine within the 
Anglo-Catholic group may seem to you insincere. 
When Father Vernon took the step that has occasioned 
all this discussion, Mr. Kensit sent him a telegram 
congratulating him on being ‘logical and honest’; 
and devoutly wishing that many more might have the 
same logic and honesty. 


Professor Goudge, the Rev. Eric Milner-White, 
and the Rev: Wilfrid Knox are quite evidently logi- 
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cal and, therefore, presumably sincere in taking up: 
position against Rome, even whilst they feel it is 
against the recent tradition of Anglo-Catholicism, 
Indeed, to give Infallibility to the Anglo-Catholic 
party within the Church of England, whilst refusing 
it to the United Church, would be an inconsequence 
which would revolt their conscience. 


These three sincere sons of the Church of England, 
and, I presume, of the Anglo-Catholic body within 
the Church, have raised a new issue for Anglo 
Catholics. We may suggest the frontiers of this issue 
by a few questions. 


(1) If the Church of God is not infallible—+.e., i 
the Church of God is not divinely guided to teach th 
truth in Faith and Morals, what is the value of th 
Apostolic Succession? 


(2) If Councils—even General Councils—of th 
United Episcopate can err in Faith and Morals, whi 
is the value of the Apostolic Succession ? 

(3) If modern Anglo-Catholics, in order to refut 
the claims of Rome, repudiate all the final Teachin 
Authority of even the United Episcopate, how ar 
they in communion with their predecessors, who m¢ 
the claims of the State by asserting the final Teachin 
Authority of the United Episcopate? 


(4) In the friendly discussion between Anglo 
Catholics and ourselves, are we to accept it as the av- 
thoritative Anglican position, that there is no objectiv 
ecclesiastical infallibility in Faith and Morals—n 
even in the United Episcopate? 

This would be a new issue; which we would be will: 
ing to discuss only if we were assured that, even 4 
the cost of severing their tradition, Anglo-Catholis 
had made it their own. 

Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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DOMINICAN MISSIONARIES 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


HAT little band of Franciscans in the wake of 
Cortes, who brought the light of faith to the 
Aztecs, and gave to Mexico, or New Spain, as it was 
then called, its first bishop, Don Francisco de Zum- 
aga, had its counterpart in the company of twenty- 
two sons of St. Dominic, who landed at Santa 
Marta on the southern shores of the Caribbean Sea, 
four hundred years ago, July 29th, 1529. Don Tomas 
Ortiz was their leader, and he in his turn was the first 
bishop of Santa Marta, the first, indeed, in New 
Granada. Another of the friars, Don Domingo de 
las Casas, was a near relative of the intrepid Fray 
Bartolomé, so conspicuous for his defence of the 
natives, since he fourteen times crossed the ocean to 
gain the ear of Charles and of Philip on their behalf. 
Don Domingo was selected by Gonzalo Jimenez de 
Quesada as chaplain to his troops on that expedition 
into the interior which resulted in adding to the 
Spanish crown the famous empire of the Muysca In- 
dians or Chibchas. It was due, indeed, mainly to 
the brave friar’s encouragement and exhortations that 
they eventually reached the great plateau of Bogotd 
and took possession of the capital. 

At sight of his soldiers decimated by hunger and 
thirst, and the appalling difficulties of the passage of 
the Cordilleras, de Quesada was several times on the 
point of turning back to Santa Marta, but the good 
Dominican urged him to press forward and animated 
his troops by the thought that they were suffering for 
the eventual triumph of the Faith. 

It is related that while wandering in the intricate 
passes of the Carare mountains one of the soldiers, 
named Tordehumos, sank exhausted at the foot of a 
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large cotton-tree, and, after giving him the last sac- 
raments, since there was no hope of his recovery, 
Fray Domingo exhorted him to continue the recita- 
tion of the Rosary as long as he was able. Resum- 
ing their march, the troops eventually reached a city 
called Velez, where they obtained provisions, for they 
were starving, and were enabled to recover from their 
fatigues. What was their astonishment when Torde- 
humos appeared there one day in perfect health. He 
recounted that when they left him he went on recit- 
ing the Rosary, and presently fell into a deep sleep. 
In his dream he was comforted by a vision of the 
Blessed Virgin, who told him that he was healed. In 
effect, when he awoke, all his weakness had disap- 
peared, and he was thus enabled to rejoin his com- 
rades. In gratitude, he afterwards procured from 
Spain a statue of St. Dominic, the first statue of the 
saint to be set up in Bogotd. 

On August 6th, 1538, de Quesada raised the 
Spanish standard in the city and declared the empire 
of the Muyscas to be part of the dominions of Spain. 
On the same day Fray Domingo offered for the first 
time in Bogota’ the Holy Sacrifice. A probably con- 
temporary painting shows him saying Mass in the 
open, surrounded by the troops and a large concourse 
of the native population. The Muyscas or Chibchas 
had attained a high state of civilization, and Fray 
Domingo has left many interesting details of this ex- 
pedition in his Relacion de la conquista del nuevo 
reino de Granada." 

The natives possessed a great abundance of gold 
and silver objects, which they had no reluctance in 
parting with to the invaders, and Fray Domingo 
asked that some of the precious metals should be set 
aside for religious purposes. This was done, but sub- 


? Biblioteca dominicana de Colombia, por R. P. Mesanza. 
(Caracas, 1929.) 
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sequently, when the good friar, indignant at the en- 
slaving of the defenceless Indians, denounced in no 
measured terms the cruelty of the conquerors, he was 
accused of appropriating this portion to his own use. 
How false was the calumny is clearly proved by the 
testament of de Quesada, wherein his heirs are strictly 
enjoined to return to Fray Domingo de las Casas the 
deposit for religious uses which the friar had confided 
to his care. The Dominican was also reported to have 
renounced his sacred profession, but as the Act of 
his demise, still extant in the priory at Seville, shows 
that he died surrounded by his brethren, this slander 
is effectually refuted. 

Many other incidents could be related of Fray 
Domingo’s fruitful apostolate, but it will suffice to 
mention that he acted as peacemaker when de 
Quesada, Federmann and Belalcazar, the conqueror 
of Quito, were disputing about their respective 
spheres, and he also effected a reconciliation between 
the troops of Lebron and Hernan Perez, who were 
engaged in a fratricidal struggle. 

Before long the Dominicans had given a University 
to the City of Santa Fe de Bogota, and founded many 
colleges and convents in what was then part of New 
Granada and is now called the Republic of Colombia. 
They established no less than one hundred and eighty 
missions or villages on very similar lines to the Jesuit 
reductions of a later period in Paraguay. But so soon 
as these missions were sufficiently developed to form 
parishes, they were handed over by the friars to the 
secular clergy. They were constant in their efforts to 
protect the poor natives from the rapacity and oppres- 
sion of the European adventurers who flocked into the 
country. In 1546 Fray Leon made the arduous jour- 
ney to Rome to obtain from the Holy Father Paul III 
a declaration that Indians were entitled to full Chris- 
tian recognition. This prompted the witty remark of 
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a native prelate, Bishop Piedrahita : ‘ Por los Domi. 
nicos los americanos tenemos almas’ ‘ Thanks to the 
Dominicans we Americans really have souls.’ The 
Holy See recognised the Friars as the apostles of this 
new region by decreeing that the feast of St. Dominic, 
August 4th, should be observed throughout the land 
as a holiday of obligation. Charles V gave to the 
Priors of Dominican houses in his new dominion the 
privilege of hearing appeals from the secular courts, 
and he presented to them the first bell which was used 
in New Granada; the second was actually made in 
Bogota; under the direction of Fray Garaita, in 1548. 
Fray de Carvajal was the first to make his way to the 
waters of the Amazon from Bogotd; this city, in effect, 
is watered by a tributary of the Magdalena. Fray 
Francisco de la Cruz discovered the mines of quick. 
silver near Ibagué. In 1619 Fray Bernardo de Lugo 
composed a vocabulary of the Muysca or Chibcha lan. 
guage, the only one in existence. Upwards of thirty 
native dialects, many now lost, are referred to by Fray 
Juan Martinez in a treatise written on the subject.’ 
St. Lewis Bertrand was elected Prior of Bogota? but 
on his way there was recalled by his superiors. He 
is the principal Patron of Colombia. His companion, 
Fray Lewis Vero, performed many miracles, and was 
endowed with the gift of prophecy and of tongues. 
Some of the early missionaries gained the martyr’s 
crown, several perished in their endeavours to reach 
the savage tribes of the Cordilleras. The magnificent 
Church of St. Dominic in Bogota; unequalled, it is 
said, in South America, for purity of style combined 
with richness of decoration, is a striking monument to 
their zeal. The statue of Our Lady of the Rosary, 
now called ‘ La Virgen de los conquistadores,’ which 
the first missioners brought with them from Spain, is 

* Biblioteca dominicana de Colombia: estudios sobre las len- 
guas, etc.; por R. P. Mesanza. (Caracas, 1929.) 
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still to be seen in the left aisle of this church, It 
has been said with some truth: ‘ Take away all traces 
of the Dominican Order from Colombia and you leave 
a desert.’ 

When, a century after the conquest, the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries came to help in the work of evangelisation, 
some, like St. Peter Claver, to devote their lives to 
the oppressed slaves, negroes, and Indians, they were 
welcomed and encouraged by none so warmly as the 
Dominicans, 

Coming nearer to our own times, when, in 1819, 
the heroic Simon Bolivar sought to give a settled gov- 
ernment to the provinces which had raised the stan- 
dard of independence, he took as chaplain to his army 
the valiant Fray Ignacio Marino. The generous 
‘ Liberator ’ attributed to the friar’s exhortations to his 
soldiers no small measure of his success in the de- 
cisive engagement at Boyacd. He named him Colonel 
in the army, and granted him the highest decorations 
in his power to bestow. Bolivar died in 1830 in his 
forty-seventh year without having achieved the con- 
solidation he had hoped for. 

In 1860 the sectaries who had forced their way to 
power confiscated all the Dominican foundations, in- 
cluding the Universities and thirty-six priories, and 
banished the Religious. But the Friars have returned, 
and now, once again, Santa Fe de Bogotd sees the 
black and white habit of the Order. Convents of ter- 
tiaries are numerous, and many colleges and schools 
have been erected in towns still filled with tokens of 
the former glory of the Friars Preachers. 


Francis MONTGOMERY. 





A LETTER OF AN ENGLISH DOMINICAN 
PROVINCIAL TO JAMES Il 


WE think that it may interest our readers to have 
before them in print part of the contents of a 
document which was recently picked up in a book. 
seller’s shop and handed to the Librarian at Black. 
friars, Oxford. It consists of a double sheet of paper 
eight and quarter inches long by six inches broad. On 
one side is the draft of a letter, written by Father Vin- 
cent Torre, the Provincial of the English Domini- 
cans, to King James the Second. This letter is re- 
produced here. On the other side are two drafts of a 
letter by the same writer, addressed also to King 
James the Second, wishing him a happy new year and 
enclosing the name of the Saint drawn as His 
Majesty’s Patroness for that year, 1687. This letter 
was sketched out in duplicate, and in the second ver- 
sion it is worded in such a way as to allow for the pos- 
sibility of His Majesty’s receiving not a Patroness 
but a Patron. Perhaps the Father Provincial wrote 
his drafts before the actual drawing of Patron Saints 
took place. This second letter, taken from the Ori- 
ginal State Papers [Italian States, bundle 139 
(1686-7) No. 113. Public Record Office], has been 
printed in ‘ Dominicana: English Dominican Re- 
cords,’ (Catholic Record Society, Vol, 25). 

The letter here given has, so far as we know, not 
hitherto appeared in print. Fr. Vincent Torre, its 
author, was the first actual Provincial of the English 
Province since the Reformation. He was born in 
1630. He was implicated in the Titus Oates plot 
and obliged to retire to the Continent. He died ai 
Bornhem on} August 24th, 1687. 
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An English Dominican Provincial’s Letter to James II 


Rome, July 20/10, ’86. 
(1686) 
Most Gracious Soverain 


This inclosed is from our new Generall’ elected last 
Pentecost by our Generall Chapt*-, a most worthy, 
learn’d, zealous Person, y™ Maties- subiect born in 
Aquitain, a great Esteemer & admirer of y‘ singular 
zeale, heroic Piety, & Royall Conduct. He has con- 
firm’d the Priviledge granted by his Predecessor to 
both y* Maties. (weh. T sent last year in Parchemt by 
Mr. Talbot) of an intire & perfect participation of all 
the Prayers, Ma’-, & other good works don by his 
whole Order consisting of 45 Provinces spread over 
y° world; England for number being one of y® least, 
made a greater figure in this last Generall Chap" than 
y° biggest, as well for number of vocalls as for Learn- 
ing, Lectors of Divinity, publick Defensions, w- 
were two, very solemne, (other Provinces had but one 
apiece) both Dedicated to y": Matie-, his Em¢e-? assist- 
ing at them attended with a most numerous Train of 
Bishops, Prelates, Monsig"*-, Provincialls, &c. Y*" 
Mates. most, dutifull subject Presided over y® Defen- 
dent Lectors, who acted their parts with great Ap- 
plause. In fine his Emce-? & we his Alumni used our 


‘Fr, Antoninus Cloche, certainly among the most illustrious 
of the successors of St. Dominic. He ruled the Order for 
thirty-four years, the longest period of rule of any Dominican 
Master-General. He was born in 1628 and died in 1720. 

It is of interest to note that for a short time he held the 
honorary title of Provincial of England. Cardinal Howard, 
who had hopes of reconstructing the English Province, asked 
Father Cloche to forgo the title in favour of an Englishman, 
and Fr. Vincent Torre, the writer of this letter, was given the 
title and the active duties attached to it. Pope Innocent XI 
was edified by Fr. Cloche’s modesty and prompt renouncement 
of his title, and he made him Provincial of Greece. 


*Philip Thomas Cardinal Howard, O.P. 
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best indeavours to raise y"- Matis. honor as high as we 
were able, in outdoing (as tis known we did) other 
Dedications, to his Hol**s-, to the Empert: to y* Kings 
of Spain, Polland, french King, &c..... My hope 
was to begin my iorny imediatly after the Chapt"., the 
sooner to lay myself, with y® said Dedication at y* 
Maties. feet, but y° Heates were then increased to such 
intenseness that it was thot too unseasonable for so 
long a iorny, how contrary soever this delay seemed to 
y® ardent desire I have to serve y* Matie- & my country 
there according to the true duty of, Most gracious 
soverain, . . . y™ Maties- most humble & most dutifull 
subiect & servant fr. C. U. Vincent Prov" of y* 
English Domic. 


For our most gracious Soveraign of gt B. fra & 
Ireland etc. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ACoMPANION TO Mr. WELLS’ OuTLingE oF History. By Hilaire 
Belloc. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6 net.) 


It is a pleasant thought that possibly posterity’s gratitude 
to Mr. Wells will arise from two main facts. He is the creator 
of innumerable short stories that are masterpieces of their kind, 
and he was the cause, unwilling cause no doubt, of Mr. Belloc’s 
writing A Companion to Mr. Wells’ Outline of History, that is 
even now a Classic. The work has received countless reviews, 
and there is little to be said about this cheap re-issue, except 
to welcome it. Apart altogether from the references to Mr. 
Wells, it deserves to be read and studied for the vast amount 
of instruction it affords. For many Catholics it may well be 
the starting point for more extended reading on the scientific 
points raised. A Catholic grounded in this work, and intelli- 


| gently responding to the stimulus given, will be equipped to 


fearlessly do his part in spreading the light of Catholic Faith. 
No need is greater to-day than the need for keen and instructed 
Catholics. 

F.B. 


THE Monstrous Reciment. A Book about Queen Elizabeth. 
By Christopher Hollis (pp. 235; Sheed & Ward; 7/6 net). 


‘Is it a good title?’ a reader may ask as he lays down 
this fascinating book. All sorts of variations on the theme 
will suggest themselves: ‘ Women in politics,’ ‘ Who pulled 
the strings? ’ ‘ The Sixteenth Century Catholic.’ None of them 
will do, and the reader will keep looking at the present title 
and saying: ‘ Yes, it is the right one after all, but it ought to 
have been in inverted commas.’ Could one pay a greater 
compliment to a book than to worry over its title after having 
read it? 

The book is ‘ about Queen Elizabeth ’; it is not a portrait ; 
nor is it a ‘ study.’ It is rather a series of vignettes, thumb- 
nail sketches of a number of characters who figured on the 
English stage in the sixteenth century—and left it worse than 
they found it! For that is the fact that emerges. First of all 
comes the Queen herself. An atheist in practice; in theory— 
what? Unscrupulous, untruthful; none dare deny it. Yet pos- 
sibly the victim of her age and environment, or should we say 
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her background? For ever, behind the scenes, is the figure of 
Cecil with his dark and sinister purposes always before him— 
the de-Catholicizing of England. Then comes Walsingham, 
the plotter and contriver, hardly the politician—unless the terms 
are interchangeable. Behind these the host of profiteers ; still 
deeper in the background the relentless Puritans, who were to 
win in the end and leave their ineffaceable mark on English 
history. 

Apart from the style which carries you on from stage to stage, 
what gives real force to Mr. Hollis’s pages is the knowledge 
with which he writes. One feels that he has steeped himself 
in the documents, in the State Papers and all the real literature 
of the period. Would that he had given us references! But 
perhaps in a volume of this size that would be too much to 
expect. There is much to criticise of course. For example, is 
he right in saying that Henry’s changes were not much re- 
sented? According to Chapuy’s informants he was within an 
ace of losing his crown because of them.' Then the Bull of 
Deposition : was it really such a blunder? It certainly clarified 
the situation, which to so many Catholics was a puzzle; per- 
haps without it the number of our Martyrs would have been 
considerably less. For the Bull provided just that stiffening 
which saved the Catholic body from an unintelligent acquies- 
cence in a situation which we perhaps see clearly, but which 
was too close to the actors for them to form an unbiassed 
view. 

The ‘ Catholic Problem ’ as here presented is one which every 
Catholic who is proud of our Martyrs should read if he would 
grasp the nature of the mental trial they went through. In 
fact, the main thesis of Mr. Hollis’s pages might be given in 
his own words (p. 143): ‘ This essay is . . . concerned with 
an estimate of the attitude of the Government towards the 
Catholic and of the Catholic towards the Government.’ 

H.P. 


Tue Minp oF THE MissaL. By ©. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed 
& Ward; 7/6.) 

Fr. Martindale has written a book that should make every 
reader realise the truth of the saying that it is the Mass that 
matters. The object of the book is to make Catholics under- 
stand and love the Missal, and so love the Mass. The way to 
learn to love the Mass is to use the Missal and to pray the Missal 


1 See Henry VIII, Papers Foreign and Domestic, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1, 279, 
609, etc., and especially Gairdner’s Preface. 
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so that the Mass will become one act of priest and congregation 
offering together ‘ that Act of Jesus Christ our Lord by which 
is applied to the soul of each the Act accomplished once for all 
on Calvary.’ ‘The Roman spirit. . . . never thought of a 
“ congregation ’’ as a number of individuals juxtaposed inside 
achurch and secretively occupied with who knows what private 
devotions.’ ‘ The first point about the Missal is the obvious one 
that it is a Mass-book. Some books that people use at Mass 
make them treat that service as a sort of preparation for Com- 
munion such almost as one might carry through were com- 
munion being given out of Mass. Mass is not just a number 
of prayers accidentally surrounding a Communion.’ 

The book first deals with the ‘ Structure of the Mass,’ that 
is, its fixed part, giving some historical account of the origin 
of the Mass. It then proceeds to the De Tempore, ‘ The Year 
of Mass,” linking up those parts of a Mass assigned for a special 
season, so that they may have each a unity and a bearing on 
the mystery of Our Lord’s life commemorated. The author’s 
intention is that * any constant idea running through any one 
Mass, giving it unity, and tying together its various parts, is 
seldom to be found. It makes it far easier, however, to ‘‘ fol- 
low ’? a Mass, when some such idea is provided, and we usually 
try to do so, or at least to emphasise the idea proper to the 
season.’ 

The last part of the book is devoted to ‘ Some Special Masses,’ 
and includes Votive Masses, Masses of Our Lady, the Angels, 
and some Saints. Probably all who constantly use the Missal 
arrive at the author’s frame of mind in preferring the older 
Masses. ‘ To me these ancient Masses are not unlike the Roman 
aqueducts that stand in heavy arches across the enormous plain. 
It is true that their structure is very simple, and goes on lines 
that you would have thought could have been invented by almost 
anyone; and yet they were not....’ ‘In all this ancient 
Roman building there was a minimum of ornament perfectly 
suited to it, though the sheer rythm of the arches in a sense suffi- 
ced as ornaments.’ 

There are just a few mistakes and misprints. The transla- 
tions are not always happy, for instance ‘ Hold high your 
hearts. We are holding them up to the Lord. Let us give 
thanks . . - Due and just is that.” Why be frightened of 

‘ Lift up your hearts. We lift them up unto the Lord . 

It is meet and right so to do’? Surely we need not deny the 
dignity of the English because it did not proceed from a Catho- 
fic pen. Then-again, ‘ ’tis I that did this day beget thee’ for 
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ego hodie genui te; or ‘ that Bath of New Birth ’ for lavacrun 
regenerationis. But the author himself realises this, and it does 
not really matter, as it is not the ‘ Mind of the Missal ” we have 
to live with but the Missal, and the ‘ Mind ’ is only intende/ 
as a stepping-stone to the Mass. F.M. 


Tue Risen Sun. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 
7/6 net.) 


There are not many men in England, or anywhere for that 
matter, who could have produced in the same year two such 
splendid, such utterly different books as The Risen Sun ani 
The Mind of the Missal. And writing is but a fraction of 
Father Martindale’s work. 

The. Risen Sun is chiefly an account of impressions gathered 
in Australia during the Eucharistic Congress at Sydney ir 
June, 1928. It includes also a description of New Zealané, 
which was visited on the way out. There Father Martindak 
seems to have seen a good deal of the country, and incidentally 
met with a bad motor accident, which would have ended the 
tour for most men. But the rest of his programme was carried 
out, in spite of frightful attacks of influenza coming on tw 
of injuries—how, the book itself best tells, chiefly by its 
omissions. Father Martindale not only went to Sydney, but 
also to Brisbane, Melbourne, Adelaide, and Perth. A glance 
at the map will show the extent of his travels, but not the 
amount of experience he packed into them. It is a thrilling 
book. 

The style throughout is vivid and personal. The form of it 
is rambling and original, as suits a book of travels, consisting 
of Foreword, a dedicatory letter to the Diggers: Preface, life 
at Oxford and first encounter with Australians during the war: 
Prologue, the voyage out; Introduction, New Zealand; The 
Land of the Risen Sun, Australia; Epilogue, the voyage home 
and reflections; and a Postscript, to the Diggers. He ca 
praise the good things he saw, and hit the bad with a mighty 
punch. Above all, it is by his identification with everything 
Catholic—especially emigrating Catholics—and his passion for 
souls that the writer strikes home in this book, 

F.M. 


Mopernity. By F. L. Wheeler. (Williams & Norgate ; 3/6) 

Many people are troubled to day about the prevailing ter 
dencies in philosophy, theology (outside the Church), literatur 
and the arts. It is only too apparent that the old standarés 
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are being disregarded or openly attacked. An unbridled indi- 
vidualism and subjectivism are at work everywhere, so at least 
to the old-fashioned, it seems that we live in an atmosphere of 
anarchy and unprincipled licence. Art is notoriously in revolt 
against tradition. Philosophy a welter of conflicting subjective 
systems. Literature expresses the wildest and most subversive 
individual ideas. Religion, again, outside the Catholic Church, 
divided as it is against itself, would seem to be fighting a losing 
battle against a revived pagan morality and a modernism that 
corrodes the essential Christian truths. Youth, bewildered and 
confused, is often swept off its feet by the universal flux, so 
that despair of finding stable principles leads it to yield to the 
pagan morality it sees on every side. But the very extent of 
the evil has its compensation. People are driven to look for 
stability wherever it may be found. The Catholic Church has 
an added impressiveness and grandeur amidst the welter of 
discarded principles and conventions that surround it. Mr. 
Wheeler, presumably an Anglican clergyman, reviews the posi- 
tion and points out the dangers and perils to which civilisation 
is exposed to-day. His is a slight book, but well-written and 
informed. He pleads for a Catholic morality and a return to 
sane philosophic principles. He finds the best hope for the 
latter in the neo-Scholasticism that is so active on the Continent. 
Many will wish that Mr. Wheeler had written at greater length, 
but no single work could have dealt with all the problems raised. 
He wished simply to draw attention to the anarchic state of 
contemporary thought, literature, art and religion and has suc- 
ceeded excellently in his purpose. F.B. 


THE Voyace Out. Jacos’s Room. Mrs. Dattoway. THE 
Common ReapEeR. By Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press; 
5/- net each.) 


The increase of novel reading and production in these days 
is not a sign of increased aesthetic sensibility in the populace. 
Literature, the humblest of the fine arts, easily lends itself to 
mere reporting of the facts of life, and not transforming them, 
or to preaching current propaganda. Our grandfathers, ob- 
serving that the novel—like all other forms of art—does not 
promote directly the cause of ethics, religion or making money, 
condemned it as a waste of time. Herbert Spencer allowed 
George Eliot’s novels alone in the London Library because they 
taught philosophy. Such an attitude at least acknowledged t that 
art, however futile, had a nature of its owa. But adw’ the 
novel is the jam for every sort of pill. The grjmmest, parents 
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never frown while the child thus delicately imbibes its useful 
knowledge. Their criticism asks not whether the characters 
hold t er with inherent logical consistency, but, rather, of 
what losophy is this a handbook, what problem does it 
solve? If the philosophy is theirs, if the solution pleases, the 
soundness of the novel is established. 

To such readers Mrs. Woolf makes no appeal. She has no 
message. She waves no flags. She is a novelist: a person 
of acute sensibility perceiving life as it rushes by, seizing its 
essentials and creating it anew in an enduring form, ‘ whole and 
comprehended.’ Her views on the universe come out in her 
characters, not in her comments. What she writes of Conrad 
is applicable also to her own work: ‘ The criticism (of those 
who insist that art should preach) is familiar, and as difficult to 
refute as the remarks of deaf people when Figaro is played. 
They see the orchestra; far off they hear a dismal scrape of 
sound; their own remarks are interrupted, and very naturally 
they conclude that the ends of life would be better served if, 
instead of scraping Mozart, those fifty fiddlers broke stones 
upon the road. That beauty teaches, that beauty is a disci- 
plinarian, how are we to convince them, since her teaching is 
inseparable from the sound of her voice, and to that they are 
deaf? But read Conrad, not in birthday books, but in the 
bulk, and he must be lost indeed to the meaning of words who 
does not hear in that rather stiff and sombre music with its 
reserve, its pride, its vast and implacable integrity, how it is 
better to be good than bad, how loyalty is good and honesty 
and courage, though ostensibly Conrad is concerned merely 
to show us the beauty of a night at sea. But it is ill work 
dragging such intimations from their element. Dried in our 
little saucers, without the magic and mystery of language, they 
lose their power to excite and goad; they lose the drastic power 
which és a constant quality of Conrad’s prose.’ 

Pater defined Botticelli’s morality as ‘all sympathy.’ Ani 
Mrs, Woolf says of Chaucer: ‘ His morality lies in the way 
men and women behave to each other.’ The amazing right- 
ness of her psychology results from a similar sympathy ani 
unprejudiced observation. She-does not impose a code to which 
her characters must be made to fit. She observes, actually, 
impartially, objectively. She does not decide that reality must 
be. this or that, .but accepts it as it is. It is this passionate 
ateepiance -of: fife which fills her novels not only with spor 
tanefty and freshri¢éss, but also with modernity. She reminds 
ws, OF the modern :French painters. No cult of nature, no ‘ back 
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to barbarism,’ stains her work: she is urban, civilised. She 
lives enthusiastically in this our strange transitional age. Lights, 
streets, human beings beautiful or grotesque, motor cars, aero- 
planes fascinate her. ‘The telephone, which interrupts the 
most serious conversations and cuts short the most weighty 
observations, has a romance of its own... . There is some- 
thing about the present which we would not exchange, though 
we were offered a choice of all past ages to live in.’ It is this 
zest she admires. in Chaucer and the Greeks. ‘ Chaucer was a 
poet: but he never flinched from the life that was being lived 
at the moment before his eyes.’ 

The Voyage Out is a novel in the old form; a story told. 
Its essence is a conflict between human love and destiny which 
extinguishes it on the brink of fruition. It is a fine and austere 
tragedy, full of pity and understanding, but resigned to what 
must be. Its outlook on the world is not Christian, but Greek. 
Faithful to, her observation, Mrs. Woolf cannot find in the con- 
trast between the glorious possibilities of life and the certainty 
of death, any hope. Only the Christian revelation can give that 
and ease the contradiction. Mrs. Woolf is not a Christian; 
perhaps because she has not realised the fullness of Christianity, 
how it allows the intelligence full play, how it can face the 
joy and the evil of the world and indicate an answer without 
sentimentalism. As it is, how much is expressed, elsewhere, in 
these words, on the Greeks: ‘. . . . they are even' more aware 
than we are of a ruthless fate. There is a sadness at the 
back) of life which they do not attempt to mitigate. Entirely 
aware of their own standing in the. shadow, and yet alive to 
every tremor and gleam of existence, there they endure, and it 
is to the Greeks that we turn when we are sick of the vague- 
ness, of the confusion, of the Christianity and its consolations, 
of our own age.’ 

The Voyage Out moves, steadily to its end. But on the way 
the characters develop. They are not passive puppets in a 
Jansenist universe. Rachel blossoms into an intelligent woman. 
Hirst and Hewit display their attractive minds. Helen’s fos- 
tering wisdom is like the chorus of the Pities throughout the 
tale. It is the mind, the spirit, with which Mrs. Woolf is con- 
cerned. And it is concentration upon this which would seem to 
have determined her new style beginning with Jacob’s Room. 
The title is significant. ‘ Nothing happens to us as it did to 
our ancestors ; events are seldom important ; if we recount them 
we do not really believe in them; we have perhaps things of 
greater interest to say... .’ she remarks in her essay on 
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the Pastons. ‘ Events are seldom important ’; it is the person 
who experiences them and is above them that matters. And 
though Jacob makes many. contacts, visits many places, he is 
as mysterious; in his room as anywhere; the thoughts flung out 
in its firelight reveal him—Jacob in his room. At Cambridge 
(a marvellous description), in London, in Greece, we follow him, 
Places and persons stimulate thoughts, and thoughts pass 
briefly through the mind; are disjointed, change swiftly. {% 
Mrs. Woolf breaks up her sentences, gathers impressions, 
showers thoughts, in terse phrases and vivid imagery. The 
only risk her method runs is lack of continuity. The old way 
in which the character was clearly outlined by a third person 
made a mould that could be seized. We could say ‘ This is 
Jacob’s ’; and the fullness of the mould depended on the 
novelist’s power. Mrs. Woolf provides no mould, And cer. 
tainly at the end, though Jacob is undoubtedly alive, we do not 
feel we know him. He is like a man we should have cared to 
know, but whom we saw only a few times off and on before 
he died. 

But Mrs. Dalloway we know. In this novel the new style 
justifies itself and gains perfection. It is short; one day, in 
London, this day in June. It should be read quickly, then re 
read and read again. Gradually in the brightness of its bri- 
liant impressions a pattern emerges : a few people—represent:- 
tive of rich and poor, of the vain and fanatical and gooé- 
humoured, of the joy and sorrow of life. And through them 
London—modern London with its sights and sounds. In this 
one day, through their thoughts, reflective and profound « 
wells, Mrs. Woolf marks out each character’s essential traits. 
For although her morality is all sympathy, although sh 
accepts what is, for herself she holds a standard of values. Sh 
accepts experience, but orders it, some higher, some lowe. 
And so she can judge her world with conviction, select its 
essentials, save it from incoherence, fashion it into a whole. 

It is this conviction of the supremacy of intelligence, to 
gether with an exquisite scholarship, which makes The Con- 
mon Reader the most satisfying and permanent work in cor 
temporary English literary criticism. It provides for literatur 
what Mr. Clive Bell has provided for painting—a guide, but: 
guide with judgment. She does not broadcast her feelings 
under the name of impressions. She throws a bright light o 
the object, and its immanent principles flash out. Not onl 
the moderns are clarified—but the Brontés, Jane Austen, Eve- 
lyn, Montaigne. Her essay on the Pastons is the best introduc 
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tion to the Letters. She uses their writings to recreate their life. 
And those unlearned in Greek should refrain from ‘On not 
knowing Greek.’ They would have to begin at once. 


Tue BENEDICTINES. By Dom David Knowles. (Sheed & Ward, 
2/6 net.) 

A volume in the ‘ Many Mansions’ series of concise and 
popular monographs on the principal Religious Orders. In tie. 
book before us Dom David Knowles sets forth in an able man- 
ner the essential spirit of Benedictinism and discusses its varied 
manifestations. It is an attractive account of the Benedictine 
ideal by one who has that ideal very much at heart, and we 
recommend very cordially Dom David’s interesting pages of 
lucid exposition and candid self-criticism. J.M. 


Tue IpEA oF VaLue. By John Laird, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen. (Cam- 
bridge : at the University Press; 18/-.) 

It has been said that philosophy is but a toilsome and pedantic 
way of discovering what common sense always takes for 
granted. In so far as it is the function of philosophy to give 
rational and scientific justification to our intuitions the taunt is 
atruism. It is for this reason that a philosophy which fails to 
fulfil this function and which concludes in fantastic paradox will 
ever have more attraction as mental entertainment than the 
traditional philosophy of common-sense. But when the com- 
monplace has disappeared in the litter heaped up by sophistica- 
tion, the thinker who attempts to extricate and expose the 
obvious deserves our gratitude. And there is a certain pleasure 
in the re-discovery of even the most trite when it has been lost 
and forgotten. 

‘If the present volume,’ Professor Laird concludes, * pan 
a little rubbish away and does not add much more, it will have 
amply fulfilled its purpose.’ Any effort to give some definite 
significance to the confused concept of value deserves all atten- 
tion. A cursory reading of this difficult book might suggest 
that if Professor Laird has cleared away much rubbish, he him- 
self has somewhat smothered the main issue with irrelevances. 
It is probable that a closer study would do much to modify this 
criticism ; but despite the clarity, of much of the detail and the 
crisp definiteness of the style, the trend of the argument is often 
hard to follow. But it is clear that Professor Laird has some 
very important things to say; and although, at the end of it 
all, we are only put on the road ‘ towards a conclusion,’ it is 
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comforting to be able to. recognise that road as leading quite 
definitely away from contemporary relativisms and subjectivisms 
back to a ‘ timological theory ’ of value which resembles pretty 
closely the traditional and Thomist idea of the Good. 

Theories of value, the author considers, are ultimately reduc. 
ible to two : the ‘ elective theory ’ and the ‘ timological theory.’ 
The elective theory ‘ rests on the simple foundation that what. 
ever matters to a thing, or concerns it, is a value or a disvalue 
to that thing; and that whatever does not matter to it, is, for 
it, no value but wholly indifferent.’ (p. 302). It thus conceives 
value as essentially relative, and identifies that which is good 
from a certain point of view with that which is good simply (p. 
321). ‘ Elective values are relative to the elective agent, ani 
timological values are absolute.’ The timological theory ‘ has 
to do, in old-fashioned language, with what is good from God’s 
point of view.’ 

The elective theory and the timological theory are contra. 
dictory. But the acceptance of a timological theory of absolute 
values does not involve a denial of relative values. On the con. 
trary, the relative postulates an absolute. We remind our. 
selves that Goodness, as traditionally understood, is not a rela- 
tion, but the basis or capacity for a relation. Things are not 
good because they matter to one another, they matter to one 
another because they are good, and they are good in so far as 
they have attained their ultimate perfection and completion. 

But Professor Laird’s book is, we think, chiefly of importance 
on account of its criticisms of the prevalent ‘ appreciative 
theory.’ He rightly regards the appreciative theory as 4 
‘ special form of the elective ’: it is the elective theory with an 
exclusively psychological application. ‘ It asserts that what 
matters to anything is what matters psychologically, or emotion. 
ally.’ On this hypothesis, all values are conscious, for if value 
is not to be identified with appreciation, it. is at least. commen- 
surate with it. Further, it equates all judgments, of value with 
value-experience. Consciousness of our actual appetence be- 
comes the only gauge of value, and all valuation becomes a 
function of experimental affective knowledge. 

Against this disastrous view, which destroys the possibility of 
any rational ethic, Professor Laird brings forward both destruc- 
tive and constructive criticism. Affective experience can only 
provide us with seemingly ‘ recessive’ judgments, judgments, 
that is to say, in which value is attributed to an object which in 
reality belongs only to our affective state towards that object. 
But this is not to explain value, but virtually to deny it, al- 
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though ‘ it is possible that if we traeed a recessive judgment 
to its recesses we should run upon a non-recessive judgment.’ 
Nevertheless it is to be noted that on Thomistic principles the 
affective judgment, although conditioned and specified by the 
affective state, is strictly objective ; for it is not merely. the con- 
sciousness of an affective state in general, but of a particular 
affective state towards a particular object. It is knowledge of 
the object as actually valued—ut amatum et contactum. The 
affective state itself requires to be predetermined by cognition : 
the rectitude of our appreciations and the objectivity of our ex- 
perience through these appreciations will be proportioned to 
the clarity of our concepts, which in their turn will be condi- 
tioned by the rectitude of abstract thought. Professor Laird 
insists, on the fundamental importance of reason and ‘ rational 
insight ’ as the proper instrument of valuation, and here again 
we recognise a return to sane tradition. It is true that he is 
careful to dissociate his ‘ reason’ from. any ‘ fetish of the 
schools,’ but we suspect that no Thomist who is aware of the 
réle played by the intellectual habitus will be inclined to disagree 
with him, V.W. 


Tue Lire oF act Livinc. The Philosophy of Life. By Fulton 
J. Sheen, Ph.D. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 7/6). 


Dr. Sheen’s title reads. queerly and the sub-title is misleading 
since he aims at ‘ an analogical description of Revealed Truths 
in terms of biology. In other words it (the book) might be 
called a Supernatural Biology—a treatise on Divine Life.’ We 
have quoted from the author’s preface and to quote again, ‘ This 
book is not a proof of the great truths of Christianity but a 
description and an analogy of these verities in terms of life. It 
is hard to see where the ‘ Philosophy of Life ’ comes in. Once 
more we read, ‘ In such moments, when hunger, either intel- 
lectual or physical, gnaws at one’s very being, it is not essential 
to demonstrate that poisons must be avoided or that food must 
be taken; it is. enough to present the pabulum.” Surely care 
must be taken, too, that the pabulum be attractive as well as 
nourishing. When he tells us (p. 67), ‘Just as all the citizens 
of this country under the headship of our President constitute 
the American nation, so too the union of all baptised under 
Christ constitutes the Mystic Christ, or what St. A i 
called the totus Christus or the Church,’ we confess to more 
than a slight distaste. 

It is really difficult to believe that the, Catholic Church in this 
country or elsewhere can benefit from these well-meaning but 
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incredibly crude attempts to popularise Catholic doctrine. They 
repel the educated and do nothing to aid the simple. F.B. 


Pays For Puppets. Pitate, A Passion Piay. (St. Dominic’s 
Press, Ditchling). 


Here are two kinds of play neglected by the ordinary English 
writer, one untouched by him, the other lapsed and out of date. 
Both kinds are good and deserve more attention. First the 
courage of the author must be praised. He has succeeded in 
both in using the technique peculiar to the character of each. 

The charm about puppets is that they can do things which 
ordinary human beings cannot do, and the humour of their 
antics arises largely from the feats and contortions they are able 
to perform—the Burglar and his accomplice in one of these 
jump from the ground to the roof of a house with complete ease ; 
inanimate things come to life, brooms and pails dance round 
the room in another, all in the best style of the Italian Burattini. 
Is it being captious to ask for the removal of such affectations 
as ‘ Crockodile ’? 

Puppet plays are alive in certain countries, but Passion plays, 
with a notable exception, are dead. There have been attempts 
of late years to revive them. The only way to make them really 


live again, is to write new ones. This one, Pilate, has the right 
liturgical feeling, dignity, mixture of humour and religion. The 
only question is, do anachronisms, occurring unconsciously in 
the style of the mediaeval writers, succeed when consciously 
introduced now? Some few words jaf; speaking of the Last 


Supper - 


Bidding them Do this 
As He had done. 
Claudia. 

But this is bliss. 
A pledge... . 

And what does this sentence mean 
‘ Craft jealousy is hard to hide.’ ? 

Both books are well printed by hand. The first is adorned 
with some charming woodcuts. F.M. 


SprrituaL Exercises oF A DoMINICAN Friar. By F. William 
Perin. Edited by C. Kirchberger. (Sheed & Ward, 1929; 

2/6 net.) 
This is an abridged edition of a spiritual work which was well 
known to English Catholics of the seventeenth century. Among 
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the devout books which Dom Augustine Baker recommends to 
his disciples is ‘ Doctor Perin.’ And when he was compiling his 
manuals of affective prayer he drew upon ‘ Dr. Perins booke.’ 
But, truth to tell, Father Baker might not have been entirely 
content with this edition, for the editor has seen fit to discard 
just those parts which Father Baker esteemed especially, i.e., 
the direct prayers. And since these prayers are Dr. Perin’s own, 
while the rest of the book is a translation, we must confess 
that we, too, are somewhat disappointed and have a feeling 
that the title has misled us. For the rest this edition is capably 
edited and very neatly produced. 


LiTURGISCHE VOLKSBUCHLEIN: Die heilige Taufe, Die heilige 
Firmung, Die Chormesse, ete. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
Herder, 1922-9. Prices from 30 pfennigs to one mark sixty.) 

A series of liturgical manuals for the people edited by the 

monks of Maria Laach and in the interest of that liturgical apos- 
tolate to which their abbey is devoted. Some are German ver- 
sions of the sacramental ritual with explanatory notes. Another 
gives the office of Compline in Latin and German. Another the 
Ordinary of the Mass. And soon. We were especially interested 
in the booklet entitled ‘ Die Chormesse,’ which gives careful 
instructions for what we might call the ‘ Community Mass.’ We 
are not sure that its suggestions are really practical—outside 
of religious communities—but we welcome its effort to teach us 
that the Mass is essentially a community service. This series 
of manuals seems to us wholly admirable. 


Litrte Piays or St. Benepict. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1929; 5/- net.) 

The night of this world encompasses us and its dreams are 
vain ; but we may, if we wish, catch glimpses of an outer day. 
That is the spirit of this little book, which strives to give us 
such glimpses by means of an imaginative presentment of 
saintly monastic personages. The scenes are very brief, hardly 
more than tableaux. The language is very carefully chosen 
and the whole work suggests devout scholarship. Some readers 
may possibly find that the scenes are so far suffused with 
: poetico-monastic ’ feeling as to be untrue to any reality that 
ever was in this drab world of ours. Others—and we among 
them—will welcome these graceful moments in an ideal past. 
It is a book for those who like to 

look sunward, and with faces golden 
~ Speak to each other softly of a hope. 
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S. Ansetm: Opera: (1) Cur Deus Homo, (2) Monotocion. 
Recensuit D. Franciscus Salesius Schmitt, O.S.B. (Bonn, 
Hanstein, 1929. Price, 2.80 marks each.) 


We judge by these two fascicules in the useful ‘ Florilegium 
Patristicum ’ of Peter Hanstein, that a learned Benedictine has 
set himself the task of providing a satisfactory text of St. 
Anselm. It is notorious that Dom Gerberon’s text (reprinted 
in Migne) leaves much to be desired, and we therefore welcome 
this enterprise with cordiality. The two instalments which we 
notice here, promise that the work will be accomplished in a 
competent manner. There is a brief but adequate preface to 
each book, and accompanying the text a modest apparatus 
criticus, So far as we have tested it, we judge Dom Schmitt’s 
work to be as solid as it is unpretentious. 


Moruer Genevieve Dupuis. Foundress of the English Con- 
gregation of the Sisters of Charity of St. Paul the Apostle. 
1813-1903. By the Right Rev. Monsignor Hudson. 
(Sheed & Ward; 10/6.) 

This account of a work so humbly begun and growing to 


such wonderful proportions is, for more than one reason, well 
worth reading. Amidst all the difficulties following on the re- 


establishment of the hierarchy in this country, the Sisters of 
Charity of St. Paul worked for the cause of Catholic education 
with a zeal and disinterestedness which have certainly earned 
for them a special share in the thanksgivings of this Emanci- 
pation year. 

Mother Dupuis was sent with two Sisters from Chartres to 
found the Congregation in England. Owing to the different 
conditions of work in this country, it became necessary to 
separate the English branch entirely from the Mother house. 
Mother Dupuis had a great love for Chartres, and it is a plea- 
sure to note that, unlike more than one other Foundress in 
similar circumstances, she had the happiness of always enjoy- 
ing the sympathy and consideration of her Superiors. The 
author gives an interesting chapter on Mother Genevieve’s 
spiritual life, and the letters from her French director are full 
of sound, practical advice. Her own letters to her spiritual 
children, as well as some from friends outside her Congregation 
who looked to her for sympathy and help, give an insight into 
her strong, loving, prayerful character. 

Those who are interested in all that has to do with the burn- 
ing question of Catholic education in England to-day will enjoy 
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reading this well told history of a Congregation which has done 
so much in the past, and will, it is to be hoped, do more in 
the future for the welfare of the English Catholic child. M.F. 


Tue Lire anp Lyrics or RicwaRD Roig. By Frances M. M. 
Comper. (Dent & Sons, London, 1928.) 

Le Fev pve t-Amour, Le MopgeLe DE ta vig Parraite, Le 
Pater. Par Richard Rolle, traduits par D, M. Noetinger, 
moine de Solesmes. (Mame et Fils, Tours, 1929.) 


Richard Rolle, hermit and contemplative, has not been for- 
tunate in his English editors, who have all been non-Catholics 
and in varying degrees unequal to their task, either from want 
of sympathy and Catholic experience, or from serious lack of 
theological training. We make an exception in the case of 
Miss Deanesly, whose Incendium Amoris is a scholarly piece of 
work, and who refrains from amateur excursions into theology 
or mysticism. Miss Comper is not a scholar, nor does she 
imitate Miss Deanesly’s self-restraint. So her book is an amaz- 
ing jumble of miscellaneous information : historical, theological 
and mystical. Rolle, she says more than once, had an ‘ untidy 
mind,’ so that his writings are disorderly and confused; but 
they are not so confused and disorderly as this book. The 
early chapters contain a picture of fourteenth-century Oxford, 
aj history of the coming of the Orders in the thirteenth century, 
an account of the studies of the University, and there is even 
something about the problem of Universals. The remaining 
chapters of the first part deal with the life of Rolle; but it is 
hard even here to keep in touch with him, so oppressed are 
we by a welter of citations from the most various sources, 
Catholic and non-Catholic. After all this, it is a relief to get 
to, Rolle’s lyrics, which occupy the second and shorter part of 
the book, and which can be extricated fairly easily from the 
mass of commentary which surrounds them. 

Our impression of the whole is that Miss Comper has under- 
taker a task which is beyond her powers. She confesses that 
she is no scholar, and it is clear that she is no theologian. 
Even as an historian she ought to have been aware of the view 
put forward by Dom Noetinger (Month, June, 1926) that Rolle 
had studied theology in Paris and was a priest and a doctor of 
theology before he took up his hermit life. It makes an im- 
mense difference to our judgment of his life and work. But 
Miss Comper has no suspicion of such a possibility, for she 
writes: ‘ We must not forget that, unlike Grosseteste, St. 
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Edmund, and many other famed English writers, he had never 
visited the schools at Paris.’ Moreover, one who has been to 
Rolle’s birthplace ought not to put it four miles west of Pick- 
ering. Thornton is two miles east of that town. So also 
Fountains Abbey is south-west and not south-east of Byland. 

Among other errors we noticed several puzzling pieces of 
Latin: regulis locus (p. 12), De Triplice Via (p. 148), sacer- 
dotus and sancti Dei Ricardi (p. 183). Besides these, we be- 
lieve that Miss Comper has used two familiar Latin words in 
an unjustifiable way. Both occur in reference to the same 
subject, the nine lessons of the breviary Office composed in 
hope of Rolle’s canonisation. She writes,‘ These nine lessons 
are generally known as the Vite .... The Vite, being the 
main source of his life, are of great importance’ (p. 4). And 
so passim. The nine lessons might reasonably and properly 
be known as the Vita; but why Vite? Again, referring to the 
same lessons, ‘ The Legenda give us quaint and picturesque in- 
cidents in her life.’ But legenda is not the plural of a supposed 
legendum meaning a lesson: it is a feminine singular. 

It is a relief to turn from Miss Comper to Dom Noetinger. 
The latter is already well-known for his French editions of the 
Cloud of Unknowing and Hilton’s Scale of Perfection, and we 
have learnt to expect from him careful and sound work. And 
he has, of course, the advantage of being a Catholic and of 
knowing the spiritual world in which Rolle lived. In the book 
before us he publishes a French version of three of Rolle’s 
works, with useful notes. It may seem paradoxical, but we 
do not hesitate to say that for the ordinary person who is not 
a specialist in Middle English, yet can read French, this is 
the proper edition of Rolle. Here he is in a modern language, 
without the hindrances of archaic diction and perplexed syntax 
and constant reference to a glossary. 

Apart from his version, Dom Noetinger gives us a hundred 
pages of Introduction, which comprises a sketch of Rolle’s 
life and an intelligent account of his spiritual experience and 
spiritual teaching. We may reasonably rejoice to find that 
Rolle was not half-educated, or an unbalanced visionary, or 
even a precursor of the Reformation; but an orthodox theo- 
logian and a normal Catholic contemplative. J.M. 


BLEssEp CUTHBERT Mayne. By R. A. McElroy, C.R.L. (Sands 
& Co. ; pp. 127; 3/6 net.) 

We cannot know too much of our English martyrs and, there- 

fore, this biographical study of the protomartyr of the English 
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seminaries by the Prior of Bodmin is to be cordially welcomed. 
Always, of course, in the west of England, in the Devon of his 
birth and the Cornwall of his death, will Blessed Cuthbert 
Mayne be held in special veneration, but his martyrdom has 
also an historic importance—as Father McElroy is at pains to 
prove—for Anglicans and for others seeking the truth con- 
cerning the change in religion under Elizabeth. The Anglican 
historians have simply burked the plain facts. of the trial and 
execution of the ex-Anglican parson, Cuthbert Mayne. Father 
McElroy quotes Green, S. R. Gardiner and Dr. Frere, and 
convicts them of mis-statement. Bishop Frere is, of course, 
incorrigible ; his prejudice for the Established Church will not 
allow him to tell the truth when it comes to the story of what 
happened in the sixteenth century, and that’s all that can be 
said about it. Father McElroy, in addition to setting out very 
clearly that all who will may read the life story of Cuthbert 
Mayne, adds valuable and interesting matter concerning the 
relics of the martyr and the families of Arundell and Weston, 
and gives an exceedingly helpful chronology and some appro- 
priate illustrations. The case against Sir Richard Grenville for 
his part in the persecution and martyrdom—an evil part—is 
also stated. The book, in short, may be recommended to the 
general reader and to the student alike. 
J.C. 


GoLDen Memoriés: Tue Love LetTers AND PRISON LETTERS 
or Wittiam O’Brien. Edited, with a personal apprecia- 
tion, by his widow, Sophie O’Brien. (Dublin: M. H. Gill 
and Son, Ltd., 2 vols., 5/- each.) 

The gathering together of these Golden Memories has clearly 
been a labour of love. The compiler of them is the only one 
who could pass final judgement on the fitness of publishing 
letters which concerned her and her husband so intimately. 
Their most precious revelation to those who are interested in 
the public career of the late William O’Brien will be of the 
loyalty and love which bound two lives together. William 
O’Brien was one of those Irish leaders whose passionate 
patriotism led his associates to believe that no romantic attach- 
ment could come between him and his love of his land—the 
Dark Rosaleen of so many tragedies ; and it was said that his 
marriage with the compiler of these memories was as impos- 
sible as the marriage of Cardinal Manning and Queen Victoria. 
But the impossible was achieved because of the love for Ire- 
land which filled each life. The Letters speak throughout of 
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that rare thing—a perfect marriage, a marriage of mind and 
heart in which love, patriotism and faith made two lives one. 
C.N.L. 


Licnt AND Leapinc: Licut LEADERS REPRINTED FROM Thi 
Times. (Methuen and Co., 6/-.) 

I suppose no two persons read The Times in quite the same 
way. That strange person of monumental industry, with an 
infinite capacity for not being bored, who is said to read it 
diligently from cover to cover, beginning with the new baby 
named A and ending with the last house for sale at the end, 
may or may not be a myth: he is anyhow a rare bird whom | 
have not met. I know those who turn straight to the Sports 
page, those who first look to see who is dead, those whose first 
interest is the money market and the City page; and I must 
confess that my particular way is to open the paper at the 
middie and read the last leader. Condemn me, if you will, as 
a light-minded, irresponsible creature, unalert to the larger 
issues of life in the heavier and more serious leaders ; scorn me 
for my depraved taste for the cocktails and the hors d’oeuvres 
of life : I cannot even say { am sorry and 1 am inclined to fiaunt 
my impenitence by saying I am glad to see this book which 
contains nearly a hundred of my favourite leaders: its coming 
into my hands saves me the trouble of keeping all those clip- 
pings and pasting them into a scrap-book. 

Journalism is justified of its children, or at least this one, 
when he can pack so much wit and humour into a neat, crisp 
essay and go on doing it every day. 

The author commends the book because it can be opened any- 
where, at any time, by anyone. It is almost indispensable for 
filing up the interstices which come into the busiest lives. It 
should be bought extensively and placed in waiting-rooms, tele- 
phone boxes, convent parlours, dentists’ ante-chambers, and in 
all those places where people linger waiting for the next thing 
to happen. If those who linger read the essay on Book Bor- 
rowing and, acting up to its large principles, pocket the book, 
they will undoubtedly oblige the owner to buy another copy and 
thus assist the circulation ef a book which can only add to the 


general gaiety. C.N.L. 
A History or Europes. By Father Bede Jarrett, O.P. (Sheed 
& Ward.) 


The price of this book is 8/6, and not 12/6, as was stated 
in a review of the book in these columns. 
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